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Just before leaving India, King George, in a telegram to
Mr. Asquith, then the Prime Minister, gave his own impres-
sion about the Royal visit. The King-Emperor observed :

" From all sources, public and private, I gather that my
highest hopes have been realized. ... All classes, races,
and creeds have united in receiving us with unmistakable
signs of enthusiasm and affection. The magnificent display
at the Durbar was the outcome of wise and well-considered
plans, brilliantly carried out through the untiring efforts of
the Viceroy and those who worked under him. Our satis-
faction will be still greater if time proves that our visit has
conduced to the lasting good of India and of the Empire at
large."

In 1912 a Bill was introduced in Parliament for carrying
out the administrative changes announced by His Majesty.
The Conservative opposition declared that the way in which
the change of Capital was effected was unconstitutional and
indefensible. The House of Commons had not been consulted
about the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, which the
Opposition regarded as a surrender to political agitation in
India.

The Government of India in their Despatch pointed out
that the reasons for retaining Calcutta as the Capital had
long since lost their force, and argued that the time had come
to make such changes as are required for evolving autonomous
Provincial Administrations. The Despatch is one of the
most valuable Indian constitutional documents. It was in
this momentous Despatch that the Government of India
envisaged a federal type of Central Government and elabo-
rated the need of decentralisation and provincial autonomy.

" The time was coming," wrote Lord Hardinge (then
the Viceroy), " when India would be composed of a number
of autonomous provinces, somewhat similar to the different
States of the American Union, with a Federal Government
directing and controlling them all, in all matters of inter-
state or foreign policy and administration."